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®! SC ^ PT0RS " READING » FADING ACHIEVEMENT, READING 

*eNGLISH N ?isTC„r R ^ D ' N0 INSTRUai0N - RIDING PROGRAMS, 

♦ENGLISH INSTRUCTION, ♦HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, ♦UNOERACHIEvFRs 

ENGLISH CURRICULUM, .READING SKILLS. CHICAG^ILLINOIS 

STUDENTs C !« L G B r ^L JU fI EB EN6USH C0URSES F0R UNDERACHIEVING 
STUDENTS IN GRADES 10 THROUGH 12 MERE SPECIFICS • y DEsiGNFn 

TO EMPHASIZE READING SKILLS, a I 5 -STUDENT SAMPLE WAS^DI VID IFn 

INTO ONE EXPERIMENTAL AND TWO CONTROL GROUPS AND WAS MATCHED 

Z^rn EA n D r W <CH,EVEMENr ' AN ° «*M«AR. THE DATA WERE 

hvpothrsrs ^s? PERI s° ° F 1 ACADEH,C rEAR ' M ° the FOLLOWING 
BF,sIrn S v« 3!! E TESTED "' (1) EMPHASIS ON READING WILL EE 
REE ;j ED T° GREATER ACHIEVEMENT IN READING SKILLS, (2) 

SAMrfr U r"T RUCTION OF GRAMMAR AMD ESSAV WRITING FOR THE 
* lE ‘“" P WILL N °T SIGNIFICANTLT IMPEDE ACHIEVEMENT IN 

IrnnFMre^f 3 EN C ? MFARE ° W,TH TH£ CONTROL GROUPS, AND <3) 
STUDENTS TAKING A COURSE ADJUSTED TO THEIR NEEDS WILL EXPRESS 

MORE POSITIVE ATTITUDES TOWARD LEARNING THAN 7HOS r STUDENTS 
IN UNADJUSTED COURSES . AFTER COMPARING THE POSWES^O WE 

<fmIrfZrJA TH f AUTK0R Foun ^THAT THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP MADE 
SUBSTANTIAL GAINS IN READING SKILLS, AND THE TWO CONTROL 

fie^p S ALS ° MADE GAINS BUT IN SMALLER AMOUNTS. NONE OF THE 

^rrc S r MADE ° AINS lN COMPRE ^NSlON. THERE WAS NO SIGNIFICANT 
DIFFERENCE AMONG THE THREE GROUPS IN BOTH GRAMMAR AND E«SAy 

WRITING EVEN THOUGH THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP RECEIVED NO 
INSTRUCTION IN THIS AREA. THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP ' S ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LEARNING WAS NOT IMPROVED, AND IN EFFECT BECAME 
HOSTILE. THE AUTHOR SUGGESTED THAT, IF SOME MEANINGFUL 

rf!! 0 o S Z RATlON ° F THE REAL PR0GRE $S MADE By THE EXPERIMENTAL 
? R °-« C Dt ,LD B£ EFFECTED * THE GR OUP WOULD NOT FEEL SINGLED OUT 
AS DUMB' AND WOULD POSSIBLY EVINCE A MORE POSITIVE ATTITUDE 
TOWARD LEARNING. THE AUTHOR CONCLUDED THAT SUCH A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED ENGLISH COURSE WHICH DOES NOT SINGLE OUT THE 
UNDERACHIEVER As BEING DIFFERENT OR UNUSUAL COULD BE 
SUCCESSFULLY IMPLEMENTED. (PM) 
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Chapter X 

rRVO&t£U7& 

How can teachers adjust a curriculum to meet the needs 
of children cot learning as well as they might? In Vest 
Bend High School, Vest Bend, Wisconsin, the English Depart- 
ment has tried different techniques planned to be helpful, 
including special sectioning, audio-visual aids, and reduction 
of pace* These adjustments have met with little success* 

West Bend 9 s underachieving students are very much 
like those elsewhere* They have negative attitudes toward 
learning and teachers, short attention spans, and physically 
hyperactive characteristics* Over the past few years evi- 
dence accumulated that the problem of underachi&rement was related 
to underdeveloped reading skills* How to increase basic 
reading efficiency became a frequent topic of teachers and 
parents* Proposals were made to the school board which 
resulted In the creation of a developmental reading labor- 
atory* While the reading laboratory was an effective tool in 
advancing the reading of students who already had adequate 
skills, the group of underachievers that needed help 
the moat seemed to benefit from it least* These underachievers 

Tfca Principal Investigator wishes to express his appreciation 
to Mrs* Helen Johnson, the project teacher, and Mr* Hayracnd 
tfrbaa * who ably participated in every phase of this study* 
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additional help before entering Into the already established 
developmental program* 

As in many high schools, responsibility for reading 
instruction was within the province of the English Depart* 9 
ment* In 1961 a committee of English teachers was formed to 
study this reading program problem* The members reviewed 
the value of the reading laboratory* As a result of this 
review a study involving the tenth grades was completed the 
following year* The results of that study, although 
inconclusive, gave sufficient evidence of success to warrant 
further experimentation* This study evolved from that initial 
investigation* 

The 1961 committee stipulated the use of materials 
and content selected so that the most pressing needs of the 
underachiever were to be met, while avoiding tasks and 
materials beyond his capability* The committee also stip- 
ulated that the experimental population would include 
underachievers only, and would exclude the mentally retar- 
ded, the emotionally distasbed, the seriously socially mal- 
adjusted, and those with physical handicaps which directly 
Influenced learning* However, if reading was to be emphasised 
for the underachiever, there would have to be a resulting 
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likely content to ba reduced appeared to be grammar end essay 
writing. 

From the concerns of teachers to develop reading abil- 
ities in underachievers and a consequent concern for what would 
happen in the areas omitted from the curriculum as a result of 
emphasizing reading instruction, this study developed. This 
concern with what happens to areas omitted from the curriculum is 
also found in recent professional literature. In summarizing 
the weakness of research studies Wandt states (1965, p. 12), 

"A frequent error in educational research is the failure to 
determine whether improvement in one area has been obtained at 
the expense of a loss in another area." 

The objective of this study, therefore, was to adjust 
an English course of study for the underachiever in order 
to teat the following hypotheses: 

1. Emphasis on reading for underachievers will be 
related to greater achievement in reading skills. 

2. The consequent reduction of grammar and essay 
writing as a result of an emphasis on reading 
skills will not significantly impede achievement 
in grammar and assay writing as compared with 
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3* Children in a course of study adjusted to their 
needs will express more positive attitudes 
toward learning than children who are in a 
course of study that is not so adjusted® 

The report that follows will survey some of the related 
literature, describe the objectives and procedures and report 
the findings, conclusions and Implications of the study for 



the underachievers* 
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Chapter IX 
BELATED RESEARCH 

The secondary school English curriculum was broad* 

** 

ened to include all aspects e£ communication. Including 
reading, by the first joint committee of the National 
Council of English Teachers in 1917 (Hosic, 1917)* However, 
researchers in the high school English curriculum have con- 
centrated their work in areas other than reading, often 
leaving it as a separate course of study at the high school 
level or neglecting it entirely* 

Numerous articles dealing with developmental, cor* 
restive, and remedial reading have been written, but studies 
of corrective reading classes as part of an English program 
appear to be limited* Strang (1962, pp* 170-177) reviewed 
the trends in high school rending research* She reported 
that initial focus in high school was on remedial reading but 
now developmental programs are beginning and effective 
reading Instruction in each of the content subjects seems to 
be the trend* In related developments she said that high 
school teachers seem to be no longer relegating reading 
instruction to elementary school teachers and many teachers 
believe that prospective secondary teachers should be 
taught how to help students develop fundamental reading skills. 

A study involving reading as part of the Ehgllsh 
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program was conducted at Ocala High School in Ocala, 








Florida (Spaehe, 1963, po 56) • It initiated a special 
English class for the underachiever in which reading skills 
were stressed. No statistical analysis or controls were 
reported. 

Rasmussen and Dunne <1962, pp. 95-101) compared the 
progress of junior high school retarded readers with normal 
intelligence in correctional and regular English classes over 
a three year period. The same general curriculum as the 
regular English classes was offered to the correctional 
classes but with an emphasis on reading. The investigators 
hypothesized that the correctional classes would result in a 
greater improvement in reading skills and a smaller dropout 
rate. Although there were o statistically significant 
differences between the two groups in respect to reading 
achievement, there were significantly fewer dropouts in the 
correctional group. As a result of the emphasis on reading 
improvement less subject matter was covered. However, the 
results of such a reduction in content were not reported. 

Walker (1961, 356-58) studied the effects of three 

approaches to reading at the seventh-grade level, an indiv- 
idualized approach using a variety of materials, an ixuh (.dual- 
ized approach using the SRA "Reading Laboratory," and a 
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"one textbook" approach* The two experimental groups did 
signif leant ly better than the control group* In another 
experiment involving three high school classes, a control 
group, an experimental group emphasizing reading skills, 
and another experimental group emphasizing extensive reading, 
Goldberg (1946, p* 21) showed that extensive reading was more 
effective than an emphasis on reading skills* However, 
the control group improved more than either one of 
the experimental groups* Johnson and Howard (I960, pp. 
545*46) studied one hundred fifty students divided into 
five ability groups in seventh grade* They concluded that 
although the advanced students did not seem to benefit from 
such grouping, the slower readers did* 

Reading and Related Areas 

Many studies have been concerned with the' relationship 
between reading ability and achievement in other areas* 

Traxler states (1964, p* 21) in his summary of the liter* 
ature, "There have been more studies dealing with reading 
in social studies and in mathematics than in any of the 
other content fields*" This is true in spite of an apparent 
obvious relationship between English and reading and in 
spite of the fact that reading is more often taught as part 
of the English course of study than any other content area (Read 
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lng Instruction in Secondary Schools. 1942) * 

A few studies have been concerned specifically with 
reading achievement and the other language arts* The 
interrelationship between thb language arts, including 
reading, has been borne out by research e Studies, including 
the one by Hughes (1953, pp* 97-106) have indicated that 
high scores in one language ability or skill are associated 
with comparatively high achievement in other language areas* 

Even when the influence of intelligence was held constant 
Art ley (1950, p* 537) concluded that achievement in reading 
was positively related to other language skills* Bond (1938) 
found that reading ability was more closely related to achievement 
in literature than in the other areas studied* However, 

In separate studies O’Donnell (1962 9 *p*8S) and Strom 
(1956, p* 133) found little relationship between reading 
ability and the ability to analyze the syntax and gram- 
mar of the sentences read* Concluding a summary of studies 
in the field of English, nearly twenty-five years ago, 

Lyman (1932, p* 57) states that, "The narrow curriculum 
to which earlier generations have been subjected, consisting 
of the intensive study of a few literary masterpieces, is 
being widely supplemented by extensive reading of a natural 
sort*" Consequently, as the English curriculum has grown over 
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the years it has become constantly concerned with the inter- 
relationships of the various aspects of language development* 
Reading has become increasingly important, even on the hifeh 
school level* 

Grouping 

Although many involve the elementary school, the studies 
concerned with grouping are reviewed here since this experiment 
is concerned with special provisions for the underachiever* 
Grouping is one such provision* The studies involving 
grouping were conducted to determine whether or not some 
type of homogeneous grouping would result in increased pupil 
achievement in the area of reading* Host early studies 
failed to establish control conditions* 

In a number of early controlled studies, however, 
students were tested and then matched on the basis of their 
MA> IQ, and reading scores* The experimental pupils were 
then grouped homogeneously for reading while the controls 
remained in their heterogeneous classes* 

One of the studies utilizing control groups was repor- 
ted by David H* Russell (1946, pp* 462-70)* This study is 
noteworthy because of the interesting comparison that can 
be made of his results with other studies* After six weeks 
and fivii months respectively. Shields (1927, pp* 7-10) and 
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Horrall (1931, pp. 444-47) each reported that their exper- 
imental groups had gained more than the controls « Zn the 
six weeks Shields's had gained a total o£ 15*4 points in 
rate and comprehension. Horrall is more conservative in his 
estimates but does assert that, on the whole, improvement 
was shown within grouped classes* On the other hand, Russell, 
whose study covers a longer period o£ two years, reports 
that at the end o£ this time there was no reliable difference 
in achievement between the groups in terms of pupil achieve- 
ment on standardized reading tests or status on mental 
ability tests* 

Despite the differences in the results of these three 
studies, their conclusions are not so diverse as might be im- 
agined* On the basis of his data, Russell flatly states that 
inter-class grouping cannot be defended on the grounds of 
better pupil achievement* Both Shields and Horrall feel 
that grouping appears more helpful for the very bright and the 
very slow than for those that fall Into the average range* 
Finally, Horrall brings up an important point which will be 
repeatedly in focus, that a teacher must be cognizant of 
the fact that she is teaching a selected group* If she does 
not adapt her methods to their needs, the fact that they are 
segregated will maHe no difference* 



It seems that 1954 was a turning point in the research 
involving grouping because o£ the emergence of the Joplin 
flan as reported by Floyd (1954, pp. 99-103) • Its purpose 
was to provide for individual differences, and it used a 
grouping procedure similar to the one studied by Russell « 
Morgan and Stucker (1960, pp* 69-7?) found the reading means 
of the fast and slow experimental groups significantly 
higher than the controls at well less than the .10 level 
that he considered acceptable, while Koonts (1964, pp* 249- 
53) found all experimental groups ahead by four months with 
a *01 level of significance* Green and Riley's (1963, pp* 
:^-7S) results were similar to those of Morgan and Stucker* 
Other studies failed to show that the experimental 
groups made significant gains; in fact, there are some hints 
that perhaps the controls did better* Moorhouse (1964, pp* 
280-86) tested his subjects after one semester , three 
semester 8, and five semesters and discovered a rather 
startling deterioration* After one semester, the mean gains 
of the experimental group were almost double that of the 
controls with a significance of *05* However, by the time 
the fifth semester had come to an end, there was no longer 
any significant difference between the groups* 

Below (1962, pp* 28-32) discovered that classification 



of students or the basis of standardized tests does not 
necessarily result in homogeneous groups • A range existed when 
subfeests of the Iowa Silent Reading Test were compared, al- 
though the classes had been grouped using total scores • 

William Savard (1960, pp* 56-60) instituted a plan 
of “limited-range” grouping that was designed to be a 
compromise between highly homogeneous groups and the extremely 
wide span of ability found in a typical heterogeneous class* 

The membership of each iimited-range class consisted of aver- 
age children plus a small group of either above-average 
or below-average* Pupils in upper-range groups showed 
greater growth only in arithmetic reasoning* However, in the 
lower-range classes, there was significant overall growth, 

The below conclusions are a compilation of the most 
noteworthy findings and implications of the studies r < 3 /lowed* 

1* Progress can be made when children are grouped 
for reading but the possibility exists that it will be found 
more beneficial for those who are superior or inferior than for 
those in the middle range* 

2* When the range of abilities in a class is 
reduced, teachers can develop better techniques of handling 
specific situations because their attentions are not so 



divided* 
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3* Io a &*mtm of grouping, the below»lev«l 
children may be removed from a threatening situation and 
this more relaxed climate may work to their advantage* 

4* In any program* constant evaluation of 

>»• 

teachers, methods, and materials plays a vital role* 

5* Often growth seen in a situation of ability 
grouping is primarily related to initial knowledge and not 
a direct result of she grouping itself* 

6* Zf children are to be grouped, teacher 
Judgment must play a significant role in the proceedings. 

7* Ability grouping can never remove individual 
differences* 

3* Much more experimentation is necessary* This 
was a general consensus* 

Xn summary, although grouping of various types appears to have 
certain advantages, grouping can only serve as an aid to the 
teacher and can not be advertised as a panacea for meeting the 
problems of the underachiever* 

Factors Influencing the Underachiever 
The term "underachiever" is central to this study and 
is subject to much variability by teachers and educators* 
Robinson (1962, p* 3) describes the underachiever as one 
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who, "it left to his owe devices, will not work to his 
potential •" 

Many factors are related to underachieving and would 
probably include such circumstances as lack of opportunity 
to read, absence of reading guidance, and poor. or unimagin- 
ative teaching methods* George D. Spache (1958, P« 5) 
has observed that "Reading interest can be fostered or 
stifled by different classroom practices •" In addition, 
research studies show a direct relationship between the 
amount of interest in reading at home and the interest 
exhibited by pupils in school* For example, Sheldon and 
Carrillo (1952, p* 265) conducted studies that point to 
a positive relation between the formal education level and the 
occupational status of parents and the suecass in reading 
achievement of their children* As the number of books in 
the home Increases, the per cent of good readers increases 
and the per cent of average and of poor readers decreases* 

It was difficult in the study to determine whether this 
direct relationship results from the attitude instilled in 
children by faiu.liai.ity with books throughout their develop- 
mental years; from higher status and perhaps higher intel- 
ligence of parents and, therefore, heredity; or from a 
combination of these factors* Some relationship is apparent 




in that good readers tend to come from homes of professional 
and executive fathers , and poor readers from homes of agricul- 
tural, eld lied, or 'inskilled workers* 

One of the most subtle and difficult factors related 
tv, underachievement in reading may be traced to emotional 
difficulties* According to Russell (1953, pp* 167-80) there 
are approximately a hundred references to studies of inter- 
relationships of reading difficulties and emotional diffi- 
culties* Of these, Russell tabulated forty research studies 
involving the relationship of reading difficulties and per- 
sonality disturbances » He found 15 that claimed intimate 

or causal relationships and 25 which discovered no signif- 
icant differences between groups of retarded and normal 
readers or which included personality difficulties as only 
one of a number of related causes » The research studies 
have been summarised (Lantz and Llebes, 1948, pp* 10-13, 

H*M* Robinson, 1946, pp* 76-92). The research reports vary 
from individual case studies emphasizing psychiatric pro- 
cedures to large-group studies in which data are treated by 
statistical procedures* With a few exceptions in the large- 
group results, the studies agree that there is a close 
relationship between reading difficulties and personality 



difficulties 




There is a general assumption that once the child has 
had his reading difficulty corrected, he will progress without 
further trouble in his educational career* A study which 
questioned that assumption was made by Laatz and Liebes 
(1943, pp* 604-26)* It involved a systematic follow-up 
study of 33 non-readers, defined for this study as a 
public school boy whose reading accomplishment is seriously 
below the standard for his grade and/or mental ability* 

Within the limitations of this study, data would seem to 
support Lantz and Liebes 1 hypothesis that "in the majority 
of cases, non-reading may merely be the original expression 
of the child* s inability to respond adequately to average 
classroom instruction" (1943, p* 624). 

Attitudes and Cnterests 
A part of this project was a comparison of the 
attitudes of the subjects before and after exposure to an ad- 
justed curriculum* A change in student attitudes toward school 
and learning, as a result of an adjusted curriculum, has been 
reported in a number of studies by Sears (1940, pp* 498-536), 
Cartwright (1932, pp* 73-86), and Gebhard (1948, pp® 371- 
88)* These studies indicated that confidence, realistic 
outlooks toward school work, and motivation can be products of 
students'' experiencing academic success after the difficulty 






of the work has been adjusted to their level » 

A number of studies have reported a relationship 
between attitude or interest change and reading instruction* 

In separate studies Witty and LaBrant (1933, pp* 7*13) and 
Alexander (1931, pp* 248*51) describe experiments in which 
more leisure reading resulted from remedial training* Gibbs 
(1934, p* 837*31) showed an increase in the use of the library 
accompanying reading instruction* Collyer (1940, pp* 3?~43) 
reports favorable comments made in conjunction with a reading 
course* Glock and Millman (1964, pp* 283*89) conducted a three 
year study tc determine the immediate and long-term effectiveness 
of a reading and study skills program* They used the Brown* 
Ba jtgmagx Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes « the same test 
used in the present study, as a measure of attitudes* There 
was no statistically significant difference between groups in 
either reading achievement or attitudes* Many results 
tended to favor the control class* 

The question of why there should be underachievers in 
reading would seem to be one for which there are few answers • 
Those who have sought to understand the problem have looked 
for insufficiencies in instructional techniques and in other 
areas as reviewed in this chapter* At the same time 
efforts to improve the situation have also reflected this 
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attempt to take into account multiple causations.. Thar e tore, 
thi* research as reviewed here is representative of studies 
concerning reading and related areas » grouping, factors 
Influencing the underachiever, and attitudes and interests. 

This chapter has reviewed some of the literature 
pertinent to the problems of this study* The next chapter 
will describe the objectives and procedures* 
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Chapter XXX 

OBJECTIVES AND PROCEDURES 

The purpose of this project was to stud/ an adjusted 
English curriculum designed for children not achieving in 
accordance with their intellectual potential* It investigated 
the effectiveness of emphasizing reading skills as 
part of an English curriculum with a consequent de-emphasis 
in English content* The project had the following problem 
areas: 

1* Achievement in reading skills* 

2 0 Achievement in the various English content 
areas reduced or omitted to provide the 
opportunity for the inclusion of reading 
skills, grammar and essay writing* 

3* Attitudes expressed toward learning* 

This chapter will present a description of the design, 
instrumentation, and the instructional programs used in the 
experiment* 

Design 

ihe problem facing the investigator was to design a 
course of study for underachieving tenth grade English 
students which emphasized reading, and which consequently 
deem? sized the typical grammar and essay writing instruction* 
To test the efficacy of the experimentally designed course. 
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an experimental group and two control groups were formed 
which were matched on the basis of age, cex, reading, 
intelligence, essay writing, and grammar* The experiments! 
group was given instruction in reading shills with a consequent 
elimination of gra m ma r and essay writing instruction. One 
control group. Control Group 1, received special "slow" 
sectioning and was taught the regular English curriculum 
including grammar and essay writing at a reduced pace. The 
purpose of this group was to establish the presence of the ' 
Hawthorne effect by giving this group special treatment. 

The second jntrol group, Control Group £1, received no 
special treatment and was randomly assigned to the regular 
English sections. Pre« and post^assessmants were made in 
reading, grammar, essay writing, and attitudes. Comparisons 
were mad® after one academic year. 

Teacher Variable 

To control for the teacher variable, the same individual 
taught both the group receiving special instruction in 
reading skills (Experimental Group) and the group receiving 
English instruction at a reduced pace (Control Group 1). 

To help assure equal effort and emotional involvement in 
both groups on the part of the teacher, she was required to 
have both a specialty in reading and a major in English. 




To assure that the program was followed according to the estab- 
lished procedures, observations were made periodically, 
on an average of every three weeks by the principal inves- 
tigator and weekly by a school psychologist working cooper- 
atively with the investigator* The teacher was instructed 
to treat both groups as experimental and was cautioned to 
report equally to both groups the progress they were making* 
Reporting equally the progress made was difficult, since Control 
Group 2 received grades for daily assignments end the Exper- 
imental Group did not* Consequently, the Experimental 
Group was placed at somewhat of a disadvantage, although 
individual progress charts of reading skills were kept* 

In an effort to control for the teacher variable in 
Control Group U, as many teachers (six) as possible were 
included in the experiment* An approximately equal number of 
students was assigned randomly to each of the participating 
teachers* Teachers were requested to teach as they normally 
did, within the policies and courses of study established 
by the school* Although there was some natural variation in 
teaching procedures, the curriculum coordinator verified that the 
various teachers adhered to the school policy and taught within 
the framework of the curriculum outline* 



School Setting 

The public high school (grades ten through twelve) 
in which tills study tool; place is located in Uesfc Bend a 
l.isconMn, a city with an approximate population of 
12,000 and located 25 miles from tfllwautee. The city is 
probably typical of the 111 dues t in siee and diversity of 
business and industrial pursuit. Principal industries 
include manufacture of cooirvare , faen uiachinery, concrete 
products, boats, campers and trailers, and tnere are the 
usual retail cutlets and service ventures. 

The city's Caucasian population lias been traditionally 
Republican, ilany religious denominations are represented. 

The surrounding farm area furnishes the school trith nearly 
one-half of its student population* 

Subjects in the three groups under study met in class- 
rooms typical of those found in many Iliu.restern high schools. 
Adequate wor.»ing space was available in the classrooms , 
which were also well-lit, properly heated and ventilated. 

Core was ta.;en to assure that equipment, exclusive of the 
specific instructional materials, was similar in each of the 
rooms. Each room had blackboards of good else and condition, 
shelves containing dictionaries and other reference materials,, 
and at least one wor.; table. There was a desl; for each student. 





and audio-visual aids were available for the teacher^ ' 
use. 

Population and Selection of Sample 

Since tne student population iron which the exper- 
imental and control groups were to be selected were to be 
tenth-graders, ail ninth grade teachers in the high school 
were solicited in tae Springs 1965, for referrals of 
students who had received final grades of F, D and low C • 

Over one hundred students were so designated. These students' 
records were further screened to determine whether their 
individual records reflected general underacUlevement in the 
various academic areas. A snail number were removed from 
the experiment, as prior achievement indicated no real 
problem in underachievement. Thb remaining group totaled 
approximately one hundred students. 

All remaining referrals were involved in a program of 
psychological screening. They were seen individually by 
a licensed school psychologist, who administered the uachaler 
Ittt^llir:ence Scale f o r Children (i.TSC), the Bender Visual* 1 
Kotor Gestalt test, and the House-Tree-Percon projective 
drawings. An individual interview was held \rith each stu- 
dent. The psychologist furnished the researcher with a 
written report indicating the mental ability assessment of 
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each chile? and his judgment of the child's emotional 
climate and visual-motor ability. Approjrimately thirty 
students were excluded from the experiment for one or 
more of the following reasons; rental retardation (l.Q. 
below 30), repeated failure to meet appointments for psy- 
chological testing, moving from the school district, and 
emotional problems. No students were diagnosed as having 
safes visual-motor coordination or other serious physical 
or neurological problems. Several minor speech problems 
were noted but were not of sufficient intensity to warrant 
exclusion. 

The remaining seventy students were convened as a group 
and given further group testing. The tests administered 
included th e_Gates Reading Survey r Diagnostic Reading Test. 
Survey Section ; SKA. Achievement Series: Language /.rts 

Section, grades 6-9 ; Van Kagenen Analytical Reading Scales; 
Junior Division, and the Brown-Holtgpan Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes . In addition, each student was allowed 
twenty minutes in which to write a short essay on the topic, 
Moot Frightening Experience •“ 

The group ests were scored, according to tne directions 
in the manuals, resected, and the results recorded. The 
essay 8 ware raaxed in respect to xluancy and adequacy of 
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expression by three da-lisa teachers serving as judges. 

Ihe judges read the entire group of essays and, after 
deter min ing their general quality* categorized them 
individually as belonging to the ‘best one-fourth, 
second best one-fourth,' : and so on. 3ach judge tuue 
furnisned the investigator with four approjdrateiy 
numerically equal groups, representing a grading system 
of 1-2-3-4-, with 1 being the best and 4 the worst. 

Grammar and attitudes were ignored since such aspects 
were measured by otner tests. Correlation coefficients of 
the rankings give*. by the judges were calculated mi 
ranged from .244 to .9J4, with an avarage of .962. 

All results were grouped on individual data cards 
for subsequent evaluation and the formation of the groups. 
Only students reading more than one year, but less than 
five years, below cental potential as indicated by the 
full-scale score of feme VXSC were included. 

T^ree natcaed groups of fifteen studer.tc (nine boys 
and six girls) and three alternates (all boys) were forced 
using the information gathered. Hatching was completed on 
the basis of sex, intelligence, gra.amar, essay writing, and 
reading. Croups ol tnree, identified as being similar 
with respect to eaca of the criteria used, were matched. 




The th roe Members of Che eighteen groups were randomly 
assigned Individually to groups identified as ‘B, 1 
and C. ' -i statistical analysis of the group was com* 
pie ted with respect to each of the criteria noted using 
the llann-V^iitnev U Test (Siegel, 1956, pp. 116^21) or the 
Chi Square Test (Siegel, 1956, pp. l«4*ll) to establish 
the homogeneity of fcae groups with respect to each factor. 
Since the ^iann-./hitney U was designed to he used for pairs , 
rather than triplicates, it was necessary to complete three 
analyses for eaca factor. Xn each case Group A was compared 
to Group B, Group with Group C, and Group B with Group C. 
The results of those analyses are noted in Table 1 (see 
Appendix). They indicate that no statistically significant 
(£>*05) differences a: listed among the groups with respect 
to the criteria .sed to lorn the triplicates. 

After the selection of groups ms completed, they were 
randomly assigned to the three expariioeatai conditions. One 
group received tae experimental instruction with esapassis 
in reading training j another formed Control Group 1, which 
received special sectioning with reduced pacing but with 
traditional macerials and methods’ finally, members of the 
third group, Control Gro^p IX, were randomly assigned to the 
various ‘‘regular English classes, where taay received no 
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special consideration* All class sizes were approximately 
equal. 

Instrume nts 

The design of this study provided for creating three 
"matched" groups of which one would be the experimental 
group and the other two control groups* The matching was 
done in respect to sex, reading, intelligence, grammar and 
essay writing* Two additional reading achievement tests 
were given to help in the interpretation of the test 
results » 

The instruments used can be divided into two general 
categories: l) those u«ed for psychological screening, and 

2 ) those used for group testing* A discussion of these 
tests follows* 

Instruments Used in Psychological Screening 

Three tests were used by the psychologist* They 
included an intelligence test, a visual •motor coordination test, 
and & projective test* 

The Weehsler Intelligence Seale for Children C WISC) 
is an individually administered, standardised intelligence 
test which taps ten areas of mental ability* It is highly 
regarded as being both reliable and valid 9 compared to many 
other available instruments. An important feature is that 
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it does not require taat the examinee read or write in 
order to complete it* In an experiment involving reading 
skills, an instrument which relied on even trery basic 
reading ability night affect the results* The ;<1SC mini* 
mines the possibility that reading ability would be a factor 
in the resulting score. The psychologist is also able to 
use the klSC as an aid in diagnosing emotional climate, 
since he observes fine mnner in which a subject responds 
in a controlled situation* 

The Bandar Visual«Motor Gestalt Test {Bender) 
is a test of visual perception of abstract designs and 
ability to reproduce then* The jteadeg is a ncss«standar» 
dizad test that is highly affected by the examiner *s skill 
in interpretation and was used by the trained phrenologist 
to screen for visual -uotor coordination anomalies and to 
aid in the diagnosis of emotional climate* 

The House-Traa -Parson oro j active drawings , although 
not standardized and subject to examiner variability, are 
useful together with the MSC and the B ender in the hands 
*sf a & milled examiner* Together, they can furnish evidence 
of gross emotional adjustment difficulties to name the type 
of determination nedes&sry for this study. 
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Instruments Used In Group Testing 

The group tests Included three reading tests, 
a language arts test, and a survey of attitudes related to 

school and learning. J* review of each of the group tests 
follows • 

Tae Gates Iteadinr, Survey has had excellent review in 
fiuros (1948, pu„ 40?*vU) and was recommended by the Director 
of the University of Oiiicago heading Clinic, Helen K. Smith, 
as being the best indication of reading achievement for the 
type of child in this experiment. It consists of taree 
sections, ealy the first of arnica is timed. The tiled 
section presents a series of sheet , easy paragraphs on the 
four., < grade level uita questions following each paragraph c 
This section appears to measure a subject's ability to read 
and comprehend easy material quicaly. The second section, 
a vocabulary test in ascending difficulty, is untimsd and 
consists of statements followed by five choices of words. 

The third section, a comprehension test, is also untimed and 
consists of paragraphs followed by questions. The material 
becomes increasingly > tore difficult as the test progresses. 

In addition to being a widely respected and used test, 
the Gates Reading Survey most nearly .measured the qik lity of 
the students' achievement in terns of tae instructional 
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objectives of 'chic protest. Farther, it provided for a 
wide range o£ reading abilities and was reasonably free of 
tiite restrictions, important prerequisites of a test for 
undecachievers • 

Other reading tests were adninistered to compare 
test resalts in respect to additional, but subservient, 
educational objectives. One or these tarts was the jttay 
nos tic Reading Test, Suraag Section, which has three timed 
sections. The first section purportedly measures “rate. 

The subjects are told to saari* the line on whicu they are 
reading after three iiLnutes have elapsed. The number of 
words read to that point is converted to a rate in words 
par state. The sob j acts are then allowed to read on and 
answer questions at the end of the selection. They are allowed 
15 cainutcs for the entire operation. Frequently, a student 
who reads slowly will fail to complete, or even begin, the ques* 
tiocs at the end of the section because of insufficient 
time. The number of correct replies to the question* becomes 
part of a ‘comprehension 1 score. The comprehension score, 
therefore, may be affected by the rate at which tea exam- 
inee reads. 

The second section of the Diagnostic Reading Test . 

Survey Section is a vocabulary test consisting of sixty 
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word choices end the statements related to eac.u The tiiae 
limit is 10 minutes ; difficulty does not appear to be 
regulated. Boag and Keild (1962, pp. IGI-G3) found that 
rate can be an important factor, especially for the under* 
achiever. 

The third section of the test consists of twenty 
questions related to several shcrt reading selections at 
approximately the ninth-grade reading level. The section 
has a time limit of 15 minutes and its results are included 
in the comprehension score. Rate, then, is an important 
factor in all parts of the test. 

The Van ha^anan Analytic Reading Scales: Junior Divi- 

sion.* Form M is a test ot twenty-five selections and ICO 
questions. Administered without time lialt, it requires over 
an hour for most students to complete. Xt is designed to 
test the following processes: grasping central thought, 

retention of clearly stated detail, integration of dis- 
persed ideas, drawin 0 inferences, and interpreting contends. 
No information is given about reliability in respect to the 
possible diagnostic features. Xt differs substantially 
from the other two reading achievement tests administered 
in that it requires reading Independently for a sustained 
length oi tir.e. 
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the Bro^jn-Holfcaroan Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes 
was used to assess study habits and attitudes toward 
teachers and school. It is untimed and consists of one 
hundred items; the student oust choose among live choices 
of answers to each iten. The items state a condition, feeling, 
or attitude in respect to school or a learning situation. 

The subject tiay respond on a continue, ranging from 
complete agreement with the statement to complete disagree 0 
ment. .Sxtrertitee of the replies are weighted in the scoring. 

Bada furnished by the authors in the test manual indicate 
fair reliability • Taa validity of this type of instrument 
has been attached and remains suspect. The use of this 
instrument in the present study was considered appropriate, 
however, since the hypothesis was related to "expressed’* 
attitudes. 

The SBrt ..chlevemont Series: Lanruar;e arts. Grades 6-9 

was givan to measure achievement in basic language arts 
skills. The timed test consists of three equal-length 
sections on usage, punctuation and spelling. Because the 
group from wnich the sampling was drawn consisted of under- 
achievers, the grade 6-9 version of tue test was used for 
tnese tenth-graders. The usaj** section was used for this 
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For purposes of the eiqieriutent throe courses of study 
were identified; an e:q?erics§ntal course of study which 
emphasized reading with a consequent o ussIgsi of grammar and 
essay writing , the course of study (Control Group II) nor- 



mally used at the high school, and a course of study (Control 
Group I) siukilar to the one normally used including grammar 
and essay writing but adjusted nor a in seeping with the 
pace of the underachiever «> The two normal 4 ! courses of 
study will he discussed together since they had distinct 
similarities. 



Control Groups 

The objectives, time breakdown , mount of homet/ori;, 
and teaching procedures were the same for both control 
groups. The general objectives were &s follows* 

. 1. Understands and applies basic grammar 

3. Writes essays thoughtfully and clearly 

3. Spells accurately 

4. Understands and knows jo *d veanings 

3. Understands component parts of plays, novels, 
snort stories and poems 

The time breakdown for the two control groups included 
ten viee.es of grammar and coi^>osifcion, si:: vee^s of plays, eigftt 
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weehs ox novels, si:: weeks of short stories, si:: weexs of 
poenCp and two wee^is of essays. Spelling and vocabulary 
were done concurrently throughout the year. The ins true* 
tional procedures were probably typical of methods used in 
many high schools and vara usually along the following 
pattern: l) the teacher introduced a unit or assignment , 

2) a reading or practice assignment followed, 3) the teacher 
led a discussion evaluating what was dosu, and 4) the children 
were tested on the unit. Usually seme class tine was Allowed 
for supervised study and individual help. Control Group 
X received additional supervised class study and individual 
help. The basic ta;its for both groups were adventures in 
Appreciation by Cool; and Dobaxi, and Snrdish Grammar and 
Coraoositloa 10 by harrlner. Both groups road the novels 
Death Be Hot Proud and To Kill a £4oc.dnr:bird with Control 
Group IX reading How Green f . aa My Valley and Silas Hamer 
and the two plays, House aad Juliet arid ..asfc Side Story as 
well. In addition both groups read Non-Fiction XI and Control 
Group II read Poetry XI and Drama IX. all iron the Macmillan 
Paperbac:: series. 

certain amount of teaching of reading too.; place in 
the control groups o Vocabulary and t jelling were done under 
supervised conditions. Sene reading instruction was inevitably 
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i’lOiudsa along with the instruction devoted to the reading 
of novels , plays, poems, essays, and short stories, The 
actual exposers tine to assignments involving reading was 
probably more than the exposure time in the experimental 
section, Ths main differences. from the Experimental Group 
ware In the objectives, materials and methods used. 

Experimental Group 

The ©sqparimental program differed in respect to objectives 
materials and procedures used from the courses of study 
normally found for teaching tenth-grade English, Tfc® 
general objectives for the experimental section were as 
follows: 

l« Utilises sources to locate materials 

2* Adjusts rending speed to the type and 
difficulty of the materials and to the 
reading purpose 

3, Comprehends written material 

4, Evaluates material intelligently 

5, Applies concepts gained from the reading 
material to confr citing situations 

6, Understands the importance of reading and 
ways to satisfy intellectual curiosity through 
reading. 




The entire experimental course of study emphasized 
reading objectives whereas the control groups * course of; 
study had a greater variety of objectives. Two obser- 
vations in respect to tae objectives are worth noting. The 
objective of the control "roups, Understands component 
parts of plays, novels, short stories, and poems,' al- 
though not explicitly stated for the experimental group 
is incorporated as part of some of the other objectives, 
e.r,. four and cl::, xs is true with tue control croup*? , not 
all objectives were evaluated at the end of the experimental 
period, only those most pertinent to the study. 

The instructional procedures in the experimental 
setting were different from those used in the other English 
classes* The principal differences wore as follows: 

1. The o::peririental class received intensive 
reading training. They received no grammar 
training or essay writing and es^erlences 
with the study of literature were sharply 
altered to enable the class to study within the 
level of its reading ability. 

2. Individual help from the teacher tras greatly 
increased in the experimental section. 

Students were able to uorh at their ability 
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levels in all uoru except for the Vanguard 
textbook work c crap le ted in the first 
semester. 

3« Supervised study was greatly increased in the 
experimental section. Xliore was no hoosuork 
except Zos one outside boo.; report per quarter 
Xn the experi. lontcl section the tutorials used were 
designed to help improve the reading difficulties that 
were displayed by the students* The use of the materials 
presumed a foundation of word attack skills. The resulting 
selections of materialas differed widely from the Control 
Groups* 9 Teachers 9 manuals were followed closely in the 
experimental section* However, caution should! be taken to 
note that materials could net dictate instructional pro* 
cedures • Tne effectiveness that the teacher displayed 
using tne materials played an ic^ortant part in the exper- 
imental program. Commercial materials t*sre used almost 
exclusively, however, so that generalizations could be 
made to similar programs and since the purpose of this 
study was not to develop new materials or methods. 

In selecting the instructional materials for the 
Experimental Group many considerations were involved. T.’hat 
was needed was a variety of materials which could adequately 
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meet the individual needs of the students in, the class. 

One of the considerations ms the interest of the students. 

The materials had to :ieet the interests of a range ok 
maturity levels (preadolescents as well as adolescents) 
of both boys and girls , and of children raised in an urban 
setting and children raised in a rural setting. Another 
consideration ms the level of difficulty since the subjects 
ranged in reading achievement from one year belou expectation 
to five years belou expectation. In addition, the material 
had to be varied enough to help children tilth different 
9 Insufficiencies in reading suilis, Fortunately, there is 

an increasing amount of instructional material on the market 
which may be useful for the udderachiever. The fallowing is 
a brief description of the materials used. 

Dunning, S., and Burton. D.L. ’’Courage, “ Scholastic Liter- 
ature Unit. New fork: Scholastic book Service. 

A total of 120 papevbsek booits provide for class- 
wide instruction, small group wont, and individual reading. 

The boo.wS cover a tilde range of reading abilities. More than' 
twenty-one different titles are provided, including National 
Velvet. Bridges at To;co»Ri. The Red Badrce of Courag e, and 
Cod is Vet do -Pilot . A teacher's manual provides lesson 
^ plans, vocabulary study, quizzes, book report guides, and tests. 




This par&£suia r unit is designed iQV tbr, eighth grade 

although units for other grades are available. 

Culler, l 7 «S*, and Jungabutt, Reading for Meaning* 

Philadelphia: J.B, bippincc^t Company. 

These nateriais provide systematic practice in six 

basic reading skills: word meaning, total -leaning, getting 

central Idea, getting detailed meanings, seeing organisation, 

and making inferences* There is a boo:: at each grade level 

front grades 4 through 12 « 

McCall, U*&*, and Crabbs, 1*,IU Standard Teat Lessons in Reading, 
Revised, ilex? Tori;: Bureau of Publications 9 Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 



Each booklet contains 78 one “page exercises, consistin' 
of a short selection followed by a variety of multiple* 
choice questions. It la to be administered with a three* 
minute time limit* There are grade norms supplied which 
help in showing progress. Books A through E are written 
from third to seventh grade level. 

Miles, Olive S. at al. Tactics in Reading. Chicago: Scott, 

Fores man, 1961. 

This Is a kit of exercise materials for word attack, 
dictionary study, and conprehbnsion waich parallels the 
text, Vanguard . It is for poor readers at the ninth grade 
level* Enough copies of the 50 exercises are included to 
permit a whole class to use each exercise simultaneously. 
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Parker, 3>*a. 
Research Associates 



SR4 .Rgadj.ag Laboratory, Chisago, Science 



A kit containing 150 exercises, 15 at each level, 
with exercises in cotaprebensioa, word study, and vocabulary. 

Also Included are materials for developing rate and listening. 
Teacher *s icant*al, scoring ueye, pre-test, and student record 
books accompany the kit* Sach s udent werus individually. 

Poo ley s R.C, steals Vangua rd, Chicago j Scott, Foresaan, 1961. 

this is a ninth grade anthology and reading skills 
text designed specifically for poor readers. It consists of 
the usual collection of short selections with discussion 



word study questions and exercises in picture inter* 
probation, word attack, library skills, and comprehension* 
It is used in conjunction with Tactics in Reading. 



Schumacher, Melba; Schick, 6.B., and Schmidt, B* fossi ... 
for Good Reading . Net? Tories liarcourfc , Brace & 4 or Id, 1962. 



This material is designed for developmental reading 
using literary type selections. It provides exercises 
for speed, vocabulary and comprehension. Two books are 
available, one for grades 9-10 (used in this study) and one 
for grades 11-12, 



Reader 8 c Digest . P leas ant^i lie, N.Y*: Reader's Digest 
Association, Inc. 



This is the well Lcnown monthly roagazine which provides 
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condensations of articles from current, popular magazines • 
The educational edition includes a special 16-page inset 
of exercises on rate, comprehension and vocabulary which 
are based on the reading material « 



Taylor, $«B« at al, > &pr d Clues . Huntington, N.Y.s Educa* 
tlea&l Developmental laboratories* 



A programed test designed solely for vocabulary 
building using context dues* Each book contains thirty 
lessons of ten words each* Three steps are used in devel- 
oping the leaning for each word. There are seven books for 
grades 7-13* Tests are available for selecting the appro- 
priate level* 



Thursfcone, Thelma G., ed Reading for Under standing * Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1962* 



A set of 400 reading comprehension exercises designed 
to aid the student Improve his ability to get meaning, especially 
inferential reading* ’There are 100 steps with four lessons 
in each step ascending in difficulty* A teacher's handbook, 
student record books, and pre-tests accompany the exercises* 

No attempt is made to say that these are the best 
materials to be found on the market* However, they appeared 
to be able to meet the instructional objectives of the exper- 
imental curriculum* Obviously, the skill of the teacher using 
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tm materials was of equal importance to the materials 
thamsel/es. Each child* a reading skills were evaluated using 
the results of the tests administered in the fall and the 
tests accompanying the various materials described above • 

From this evaluation an individualized instructional program 
was constructed for each child* No two children had exactly 
the same program* 

A few changes from the original proposal occurred during 
the experimental period regarding materials used in the 
experimental class* In each case the changes were imple- 
mented in an effort to meet the Individual needs of the 
students. The most significant change was that instead of 
devoting time to work on rate using pacers and other mechanized 
approaches , diagnostic testing showed that most students 
had not reached a lev?*! of skill commensurate with that 
objective. However, five students were thought to be suffi- 
ciently advanced to meet with the regular developmental read- 
ing laboratory for two days per week for the last eight weeks 
of the Spring semester* 

.'This chapter has described the objectives and pro- 
cedures of the study* The next chapter will present the 
findings, conclusions, and implications. 
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Chapter IV 

FINDINGS. CONCLUSIONS, A1C LIGATION'; 

Ihe purpose of this chapter is to report the findings 
pertinent to the main problem of the study, which was to 
investigate the effectiveness of emphasising reading skills 
es part of an English curriculum for the underachiever with 
a consequent de^^phesis in English content* For purposes of 
convenience, the three hypotheses tested are restated* 

lo Emphasis on reading for underachievers will be 
related to greater achievement in reading skills* 
2* The consequent reduction of grammar and essay 
writing as a result of an emphasis on reading 
skills will not significantly impede children's „ 
achievement in grammar and essay writing as 
compared with similar groups of children* 

3» Children in a course of study adjusted to 
their needs will express more positive atti- 
tudes toward learning than children who are in 
a course of study that is not so adjusted* 

The data for this study were gathered over a period of 
one academic year from three groups of fifteen students, 
matched using information concerning intelligence, sex, reading, 
grammar and essay writing. 

The matched groups of fifteen students and three 
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beginning of the experimental period, using intelligence 
( L&chaler Scale of Intelligence for Children) , reading 
achievement (Gates Reading Survey) » and grammar (SRA 
Achieve ment Series: Language Arts. Grades 6»9^ scores 

and essays ranked for clarity and fluency as judged by 
terse English specialists* The three groups were equated 
(P>*05, Table 1) using the ilann«!jhitney U Test on the various 
test scores and the Ghi Square test for the judges* ranks* 
Considerable effort was made to have the jduges agree on the 
criteria of evaluation for the essays, since if no significant 
differences were found it might be due to low reliability 
of judge evaluation rather than the quality of the essays 
themselves, However, high correlation coefficients (.962, 
Table 2) among the judges were obtained and the results of 
the judging can La reported with confidence * The judges 
evaluated the essays independently once the criteria were 
agreed upon and did not .uliw to which group the author of 
the essay belonged* 

At the end of the experimental period three subjects, 
all boys, had dropped from the experiment^ Consequently they 
and their partners were omitted from further analysis. The 
remaining fifteen subjects in each group were used for the 
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final evaluation* Sines the groups had cnsaged member® 
ship, fchr fifteen triplicates! t*e?<§ again subjected to statis® 
tlcal analysis to determine their comparability on the 
variables .(intelligence, reading achievement, gramma?, essay 
writing) by which they liad been matched in tire fall (Table 
3). No differences (2^.05) were found among the groups. In 
addition, a statistical analysis (Table 4) was used to 
determine the comparability of the groups® scores on the 

ngij 

gorsa 11. Srow n-Holtsman Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes. 
and Diagnostic Reading Test - Survey Section « These tests 
had been administered in the fall, but the groups oad not been 
matched because of the difficulty of matching the many 
variables. Although the groups had not been matched using 
the scores on these tests, ns statistical differences (2>.05) 
were found among the>u Consequently, the three groups were 
considered equated in the fall on all variables under 
investigation. Differences cn the post-tests among the 
groups in the spring could, therefore,, be attributed to the 
experimental conditions. 

The Experimental Group was given instruction in reading 
ski lils using materials and procedures commonly found cn the 
market, k second group, Control Group X, was given an 
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adjusted English instruction including grammar and essay 
writing. The last group, Control Group XX, was included in 
regular English classes. The same individual taught the 
group receiving special instruction in reading and the group 
receiving English instruction adjusted to the academic under* 
achiever. The third group of pupils did not operate as 

♦ 

a group but were included within the various regular English 

classes. 

Konparamotric statistical tests were used when* 
ever possible in the analysis of the data since the else of 
the sample was too small to be able to assume that It was 
drawn from a normally distributed population. The Mann* 
Whitney U and Chi Square tests were found to be the most 
appropriate devices and were consequently used. Since the 
tests are used with pairs, three analyses were completed to 
compare the three groups on each variable. 

&eaul&& 

The results in respect to each of the three hypotheses 
are presented In the order in ubicn they are stated above. 
The limitations, conclusions and implications of the study 
are found at the end of this chapter. In each comparison, 
pre* and post-tests ware given using different forms of 
standardized tests tjherever possible. 
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Hypothesis I 

She firr.t hypothesis states that "Snphasis on reading 
for underachievers ^Till be related to greater achievement 
in reading shills'* for the child who is not achieving in 
accordance with hie intellectual potential. The scores from 
the <^tes Reading Survey (Table 5) support (?< a 02) this 
hypothesis. Hot only is the hypothesis supported in respect 
to the total scores, but it is also supported (Table 6) 
in respect to all subscores (including rate, vocabulary, and 
comprehension) on at least the *02 level of confidence. 

The Gates Reading Sruvev was the test on which the 
subjects were matched at the beginning of the experiment and 
most nearly reflected the objectives of the experimental 
program* the development of basic reading c id 11s. Two 
additional reading achievement tests, ITne Van hananec. 
Asalgtical _Beadin" Scales; Junior Division ft ffor:a U and 

«» Survd 



were given to 

help interpret and evaluate the results of the instructional 
period, although neither test reflected the central hypothesis 
nor the central instructional objectives of the study. 

Sven though the scores of the latter two tests had not 
bean used in the original matching of the groups, analysis 
(?> r, D5) indicated that the three groups were comparable in 
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respect to scores from the two tests (Table 4) administered 
in the fail. In neither case was there a difference (£>,05* 
Tables 7 and $) in the three groups at the end of the year. 
However, such results could be anticipated since both tests 
measured different reading shills fror-i the Cates RaadEna 
&®d different skills from the ones the experimental 
reading prcgraa was designed. The Diagnostic Readin g T<tst » 
Surve^Secfcioa scores (see Chapter III) are affected by the 
ability to read difficult material rapidly, With few exceptions 
improvement in rate was not an important educational 
objective. The subjects were urged to read slowly when reading 
difficult material and to read rapidly tThen reading easy 
material, (The totes Reading Survey divorces the factor 
of rate from other aspects of reading, and the section that 
measures rate eroploys only easy, fourth-grade material). The 
Analytical Readin g Scales; Junior Division. Form M 
measured the ability to read for a substantial length of 
time, over an hour ior most subjects. It is not surprising 
that the underachievers of this experiuent, with their gener- 
ally short attention spans, found it difficult on this test 
to show the relative progress they made in basic reading skills. 

The results cited so far indicate only that a difference 
existed between the groups. Such results could be obtained 
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by the subjects 1 losing reading skill, with the Experimental 
Group losing less than the two control groups. Therefore, 
further analyses were needed. 

The subjects 1 fall scores on the Gates Reading 
Survey were compared (Table 9) to the spring scores on an 
alternate form of the test. The results of the analysis 
showed that the Experimental Group made statistically 
significant gains in the total score (P<f.002) and in all 
subtests of rate (PC.0O2) , vocabulary (PC.002), and com-’ 
prehension (PC, 02). 

Control Group 1 made significant gains in the total 
score (PC.02) and rate (P^C.002), but not (P^.05) in 
vocabulary or comprehension. The gains by Control Group 
1 in the total score, therefore, can probably be attributed 
to gains made in ratb, probably a minor educational ob- 
jective for this type of child. Since rate is often a 
result of additional effort on the part of the reader, 
the differences in the rate scores could be attributable 
to the children's attempts to please their teacher. IS 
is important that Control Group I's scores did not improve 
in either vocabulary or comprehension. 

Control Group II made significant gains in the total 
(P^.05) and vocabulary (P<.05) scores, but not in either rate 
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or comprehension (P) *05). The gain in the total score, 
therefore, is probably due to a gain in vocabulary* Of 
course, it may be possible that some gains in vocabulary 
would be made without specific instruction over a period 
of nine months* As was true with Control Group I, it is 
important that no significant gains were made in respect 
to comprehension* 

In summary, the Experimental Group made substantial 
gains, the two Control Groups made some gains but in 
smaller amounts, and neither control group made gains in the 
critical area of comprehension* Therefore, Hypothesis I 
was supported by the findings in this study. 

Hypothesis XI 

Hypothesis XI states that ,: Xhe consequent reduction 
of grammar and essay writing as a result of an emphasis 
on reading skills will not significantly impede achievement 
in gra mmar and essay writing as compared with similar groups 
of children o” The results of the first part of the hype** 
thesis, dealing with grammar, will be discussed first* 

The scores (Table 10) from the Usage Section of 
The SRA Achievement Series: Language Arts* Grades 6^8 - 

Indicated that there were no significant differences (PV o 05) 
among the three groups at the end of the ; experimental period 
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in respect to grammar. This is true even though the Control 
Groups had received substantia! instruction in the area and 
the Experimental Group had received none. 

The second part of the Hypothesis, essay writing, was 
tested by having judges evaluate essays under controlled 
conditions in respect to fluency and clarity of expression. 

Judges were requested to ignore grammar, since it had been 
tested in the first part of the hypothesis. The results 
(Table 11) showed that there was no significant difference 
(P> .05) among the three groups in essay writing even 
though the Experimental Group had received no instruction 
in this area and the other groups had. 

In summary, the findings supported Hypothesis X£ 
in respect to both grammar and essay writing. 

Hypothesis Ill 

Hypothesis III stated that "Children in a course of 
study adjusted to their needs will express more positive 
attitudes toward learning than children who are in a course 
of study that is not so adjusted." The Brown -Ho 1 t zman * 

Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes was used in testing 
this hypothesis. The pre-test given in the fall indi- 
cated (Table 4) no statistically significant differences 
0^.05) at the beginning of the instructional period. There- 
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fore, any differences among groups at the end can be 
attributed to tbe instructional program* The analysis (Table 
12) shows that there were statistically significant differ- 
ences (?<*05) between both the Experimental Group and 
Control Group I and between the Experimental Group and 
Control Group IX (?<*05)* However, there was no significant 
difference (P}»05) between the scores of Control Group 1 and 
Control Group XI. Inspection of the results indicated 
that the differences In scores between the Experimental 
Group aad the two Control Groups were due to lower Exper- 
imental Group scores and not lower Control Group scores as 
had been anticipated* Therefore, not only was Hypothesis 
III rejected; the opposite was found to be true* This if' 
an Important finding and must be considered seriously in 
any interpretation of the results* The implications of 
this finding will ba discussed later* 

Conclusions 

Hypothesis X and Hypothesis IX were accepted in light 
of the results of this study* Not only was Hypothesis XXX 
rejected, but the opposite was found to be true* Therefore, 
the conclusion of this investigation is that an English 
course of study for the .underachiever may be so adjusted to 
help in the development of basic reading skills* The con- 
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sequent de-emphasis in grammar and essay writing will 
probably not hurt the child’s abilities in these areas. 
However, poorer attitudes toward school and learning may 
accrue as a result o£ such an adjusted curriculum. A 
discussion of the limitations and implications follows. 

Limitations of S tudy 

As is true with other studies, there are certain 
limitations restricting the implications which can be made 
from the conclusions of this study. Obvious limitations 
are that the sample size of the students was small; few 
teachers were involved; the duration of the experiment 
was short*; and the nature of the statistical devices used 
limited the generalizations which may be made. 

This study involved the teaching of reading skills 
most nearly approximated by the types of material covered in 
the Gates Reading Survey . There are suggestions that other 
reading skills are not learned through the teaching pro- 
cedures used and might be studied in another experimental 
setting. 

Since this study dealt only with underachievers, gener- 
alization? to other types of children would be inappropriate. 

Ho attempt was made in the present study to include retarded 

/* 

readers whose lag in reading skills might have been due to 
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learning disorders such as brain damage, neurological ira- 
pairaent, emotional disturbance, and mental retardation* 
Conversely, efforts were made to screen out such students 
and to include only underachievers with relatively normal 
mental ability and without other impairment 3 which might 
affect learning* 

Although the English Curriculum Involved in this 
study was probably representative of many, different pro- 
cedures for teaching grammar and essay writing may have 
changed the results. Comparisons of literary appreciation 
and knowledge were not made in this investigation. 

The experiment did not study specific methods, pro- 
cedures, or materials, but an entire adjusted English 
curriculum. Although to assure a degree of generalization 
to other instructional programs teachers* manuals were 
followed stringently, materials could not within themselves 
dictate methods. How materials are used, even when manuals 
are closely followed, may be more important than the materials 
themselves* Therefore, generalizations made to other 
schools must consider the abilities of the teachers 
involved. 



Implications 

Although there are limitations to the present 
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probably justified* -Caution, however, must be taken in 
drawing them* For example, the investigator believes that 
a wrong implication would be that materials should be 
purchased and procedures followed similar to the ones 
in the experiment by other school systems in establishing 
an English curriculum for the underachiever* Materials 
do not dictate methods* Instructional procedures should 
come from a knowledge of the principles involved and not 
adapted because they have worked someplace else* Indiv- 
idual differences must be considered in any good instructional 
program, and there are individual differences among schools 
as well as students* 

The findings in respect to Hypothesis III, that the 
Experimental Group exhibited poorer attitudes than the 
Control Groups, must be taken seriously in Interpreting 
the results* The investigator heard negative comments 
and observed hostile behavior on the part of students, 
even though the teacher was especially warm and sensitive 
to the children's problems* He did net hear or see such 
manifestations in the Control Group* The teacher com- 
mented several times that, although she was enthusiastic 
about the help she was able to give, she was concerned 
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that the students felt they were selected because they were 
’’dumb#' 1 Although the students In the control groups 
knew they wore being studied, they had the comfort 
of being in a program similar to their peers, Probably as 
a consequence, the children in the Experimental Group dis- 
played negative attitudes towadd their learning situation 
and the children in the Control Groups did not. The inves- 
tigator believes that more interpretation could have 
been given in respect to the students* abilities and 
the purpose of the study. If the very real progress 
made in reading could have been demonstrated in some m ean- 
ingful manner their attitudes may hsve been more posi- 
tive, The Investigator had appreciated that on-going 
interpretation would have been of value, but in the Interest 
of maintaining experimental controls *ittle interpretation 
had been given. Certainly, this aspect of the study merits 
further investigation. 

Nevertheless, the investigator believes that the evi- 
dence at hand clearly indicates that the subjects resented 
being singled out for placement in a specially adjusted 

curriculum, What was gained in reading skills may have 

’ * 

been lost in negative attitudes toward learning and school. 
Perhaps at a later date the attitudes may cha nge when the 
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investigator had no opportunity to study this further, 
What, therefore, are the legitimate implications 
that can be made? The experimental subjects made more 
gains in respect to reading skills than the control groups 
without lose in grammar and essay writing, Therefore, an 
implication seems to be that the curriculum for under* 
achievers such as those in this study could emp hasize 
reading skills more and grammar and essay writing less 
if they did not conspicuously single out the underachiever 
as being someone different or unusual, A solution may be 
a greater emphasis oa reading in the regular English 
section for this type of child. Regular English teachers, 
however, would probably need more training in the teaching 
of reading than they currently have. 
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Table I 



COMPARISON OF GROUPS ON MATCHING 

Variables in fail 





Measure 


df 


Mann- 

Whitney 

U 


Chi Proba- 

Square bility 


Wise 








Experimental-Control I 




383 


1^1 


Experimental-Control II 




216 


» • • 


Control I -Control II 




120 


• • t 


SEA Language Arts 








Experimental-Control I 




161 


9 • • 


Experimental-Control II 




175 


* • ft 


Control I -Control II 




200 


• ft • 


Gates Reading Survey 








Experimental-Control I 




225 


• • • 


Experimental-Control II 




150 


• •• 


Control I-Control II 




187 




Easavs 








Experimental-Control I 


3 




1.54 


Experimental-Control II 


3 




l#6l 


Control X-Control II 


3 


- 


I#26 # • • 



a 



a P§>*05 
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Table 2 

i 

AftPERMRMT OF JUDGES IN RESPECT 
TO ESSAY RANKINGS 





i 




Judge 


Correlation Coefficient 


A aad B 


.958 




A and C 


.944 




B and 0 


4 .984 




Mean 


.962 




Table 3 

COMPARISON OF GROUPS ON MATCHING 




VARIABLES 


IN FALL EXCLUDING 






DROPOUTS 




‘ 




Mann- Chi 


Probabil- 


Measure 


df Whitney Square 


ity 




U 




wise 






Experimental-Control 1 


112 


9 9 0 


Experimental-Control XX 


97 


• » t 


Control I-Control II 


80 


e • • 


SRA Language Arts 






Experimental-Control I 


104 


• so 


Experimental-Control II 


122 


* # • 


Control I-Control 11 


121 


0 9 9 


Gates Reading Survey 


Experimental-Control I 


80 


# • e 


Experimental-Control II 


109 


• • ft 


Control I-Control 11 


85 


9 9 9 


Essays 


Experimental-Control I 


3 1.48 


9 9 9 


Experimental-Control 11 


3 lc72 


9 9 9 


Control I-Control II 


3 1.53 


9 9 9 
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Table 4 

COMPARISON OF CROUPS ON VARIABLES NOT 
USED IN MATCHING IN FALL 
EXCLUDING DROPOUTS 



Measure 


Mann- 

Whitney 

U 


Proba- 

bility 


Brown -Ho It zina* l Attitudes 


Experimental* Control I 


75 


OK# 


Experimental-Control II 


81 




Control I "Control II 


110 


# o » 


Van Waeenen Reading 


Experimental -Control I 


109 




Experimental -Control II 


III 




Control I -Control II 


96 


• • • 


Diagnostic Reading 


Experimental-Control X 


89 




Experimental-Control II 


107 


9 9 9 
9 # 9 


Control I-Control II 


77 
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Tabid 5 

COMPARISON 01? GROUPS IN SPRING ON TOTAL 
SCORE 01? GATES READING SURVEY 














Mann- 


Proba- 


- 


Whitney 

U 


bility 


Experimental-Control £ 


46 


* o 02 


Experimental-Control II 


44 


0 wfa 
a 02 


Control I-Control 11 


109 


• % • 


Table 6 

COMPARISON OF GROUPS IN SPRING ON SUBSCORES 
OF GATES READING SURVEY 





Measure 



Mann** 

Whitney 

!J 



Proba« 

bility 



Rate 


Experimental -Control I 


55 


.02 
.002 
• • • 


Experimental-Control II 


37 


Control I -Control IX 


115 


Vocabulary 


Experimental-Control I 


50 


.02 
.02 
• • • 


Experimental-Control II 


49 


Control I -Control II 


116 


ComDrahanalon 


Experimental-Control I 


56 


.02 
.02 
• • « 


Experimental-Control II 


50 


Control 1 -Control 12 


100 









Table 7 

COMPARISON OF GROUPS IN SPRING ON 
YAK wAGENEN READING X5ST 







Mann- 


Proba - 


* 


Whitney 


bility 





U 




Experimental -Control X 


118 


i i a 


Experimental -Control II 


112 
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Control I-Contiol II 


79 


• • e 



Table 8 



COMPARISON OF GROUPS 


IN SPRING ON 




DIAGNOSTIC READING TEST 




. 




Mann- 


Proba - 




Whitney 


bility 




U 




Experimental-Control I 


97 


tee 


Experimental-Control IX 


114 


I9| 


Control I -Control II 


97 


tee 



Table 9 



COMPARISON OF GROUPS ON DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FALL 
AND SPRING SCORES OF CATES READING SURVEY 



Measure 



Mean- Proba- 

Whitney bility 

U 




Total 


4 


.002 


Rate 


8 


.002 


Vocabulary 


40 


.002 


Comprehension 


46 


.02 


Control Grouo I 
Total 


60 


.05 


Rate 


73 


Ml 


Vocabulary 


62 


.05 


Comprehension 


82 


IS 1 


Control Group IX 
Total 


47 


.02 


Rate 


20 


*002 


Vocabulary 


70 


• * • 


Comprehension 


68 


1 • l 



64 



Table 10 

COMPARISON OP GROUPS IN SPRTNK ON M U£ACR StfrvrTrN" 
OF SRA LANGUAGE ARTS TEST 









Mann- 


Proba- 






Whitney 


bility 






U 




Experimental -Control I 




128 


9«t 


Experimental-Control II 




99 


099 


Control I- Control II 




105 


• • • 




Table It 






COMPARISON CF GROUPS IN SPRING ON ESSAYS 
AS RANKED BY JUDGES 










Chi 


Proba- 




df 


Square 


bility 


Experimental-Control I 


3 


2.56 


• • 9 


Experimental-Control 11 


3 


1.80 


t • • 


Control 1-Control XI 


3 


2.22 


Ilf 
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Table 12 

COMPARISON OF GROUPS IN SPRING ON 

brmn^qltzmanattitodrs 



© 
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Mann- 

Whitney 

U 


Proba- 

bility 


Experimental-Control I 


63 


.05 


EKperimental-Contsol II 


61 


.05 


Control I -Control IX 


107 


«•« 
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